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of time that he is her father; that he is about to be the
Moses or Mahomet of a gypsy nation in Africa; and
orders her to give up her country, her religion, and
her lover to join him in this hopeful enterprise. She
is, of course, a good deal put out, and explains some
obvious objections; but after exchanging some para-
graphs of blank verse, she walks off with her parent,
leaving a short note to inform her lover that she can
have nothing more to do with him. Admit the least
touch of common sense, and the situation is surely, in
George Eliot's words, " outrageously impossible." We
know enough of the gypsies of history to perceive that
Zarca behaved like a lunatic. We may try to escape
by dropping history and regarding "Spain," like
Shakespeare's Bohemia, as a phrase belonging to
the geography of simple romance. But, then, the
whole story becomes too unreal to appeal to our
sympathies. We are able to accept the position of
Iphigenia, to which George Eliot appeals, as treated by
Euripides, or even, by Racine, and for the moment
take for granted that the human sacrifice is a reasona-
ble mode of conduct. That assumption once made, the
position becomes clear. The father is bound to kill
the daughter, because, as we know, the gods will be
pleased. But the difficulty of the Spanish Gypsy is
that if we try, as George Eliot tried, to imagine
the actual state of things, the dilemma is absurd;
and if we substitute a world of pure fancy, every-
thing becomes arbitrary. We do not see why
the daughter is bound to act like a lunatic. She
informs us, of course, that she is deeply affected, but
we cannot perceive that her motives are reasonable
and intelligible. Considered from the ethical side,